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A BOOK of this title by a scholar of Sir Moses Finley's eminence 
promises enlightenment both about the real nature of the slavery 
that was intertwined in the ancient world with the profoundest 
sources of our intellectual inspiration and about the way in 
which later thinkers have appropriated the past for their own 
concerns. Yet the promise remains largely unfulfilled, because Sir 
Moses is himself promoting an ideology as the privileged 
perspective for surveying the work of modern historians and as 
the proper method for studying ancient slavery. 


"Ancient Slavery and Modern Ideology," which consists of four 
lectures delivered at the College de France, is difficult to 
summarize and has a lack of focus bordering on incoherence. So 
far as I can understand it, the argument of the title essay 
(covering 56 of the 139 pages of text) 1s that all good work in the 
study of ancient slavery has been done by Marxists or proto- 
Marxists whose influence has been suppressed by what seems to 
be a conspiracy of 19th-and 20th-century German idealists, the 


1 


inveterate opponents of "scientific materialism." Rather than a 
real historical discussion, Sir Moses offers an impoverished replay 
of Marx's savage polemics against idealism, with the eminent 
German historian Eduard Meyer (1855-1930) and the 
contemporary German scholar Joseph Vogt taking the role 
played by Marx's young Hegelian antagonists. 


This argument ends with the view that the most recent work in 
the field, at least on the part of Westerners, is just another 
skirmish in the cold war, a rear-guard action against an 
"integrated" -1.e., Marxist - approach. The one-sided and 
ungenerous presentation in this chapter of the views of 
distinguished earlier historians causes one to suspect that Sir 
Moses is himself not primarily motivated by the historical 
materials but is in the grip of another passion generated by the 
cold war: anti-anti-Marxism. The ideology to which he refers in 
the title is anti-Marxism; Marxism, on the other hand, appears to 
be true science. What Sir Moses really wants to do is discuss 
philosophy, because he believes that history degenerates into 
mere fact-gathering, antiquarianism, without a theoretical frame 
of reference, which does not arise out of, but precedes, the 
historian's activity. Yet what he actually does is assume the 
correctness of the "economic," "sociological" or "integrated" 
approach and show that those who do not follow it fail to answer 
the questions asked by it. With perfect circularity he takes this to 
be a proof of the approach. 


This is particularly astonishing since Sir Moses, real historian that 
he is, admits that no historical account of ancient slavery has 
equaled Marx's account of the rise of capitalism, which would 
seem to be his model for good history. But the recalcitrance of 
ancient historical fact to Marxist interpretation does not lead him 
to conclude that one should keep one's theoretical options open; 
rather it leads him to attribute the failures of Marxist historians to 
the opposition posed them by adherents of "the moral-spiritual" 
approach to the subject. Approvingly, he quotes Engels that "It 
costs little to inveigh against slavery and the like in general terms, 
and to pour high moral wrath on such infamies. ... But that tells 
us not one word as to how those institutions arose, why they 
existed, and what role they have played in history." 


Moral judgments, the products of special historical situations, he 
claims, stand in the way of the objective view of things. Those 
historians who were shocked by slavery and wrote about it in 
order to expose its horrors, or those who mitigated their outrage 
by arguing that slavery was the price the Greeks had to pay for 
their high civilization, are at best obfuscators. To Sir Moses, the 
scientific mode demands instead a tough guy's pose. I call it a 
pose because in Marxism the moral sensitivity necessary to 
understand human affairs is merely displaced from particular 
historical deeds to history as a whole; the Marxist philosophy of 
history is a manifest theodicy, a story with a morally satisfying 


ending. For example, the Engels quote only makes sense if one 
assumes that slavery cannot be attributed to chance or to the 
voluntary virtues and vices of men, and if one further assumes 
that there is a teleology of slavery, that it ultimately contributes 
to human progress and that its advantages can be incorporated 
into later history while its disadvantages are overcome. 


Without such questionable assumptions, without the assurance 
that economics is the key, we would be back where we started: 
testing a variety of interpretations, respectfully listening to our 
fellowworkers. However, Sir Moses's sensibilities have been 
dulled by the simplistic distinction between the ideal and the real 
(which is the true ground of his distinction between the "moral- 
spiritual" and the "sociological" approach to history). This is 
made abundantly clear by his crude discussion of Montesquieu, 
whose approach would, in Sir Moses's own terms, have to be 
characterized as "integrated," and by his failure to see that J.F. 
Reitemeier, the late-18th-century historian whom he admires, 
was primarily influenced by Rousseau and not by thinkers like 


Hume, whom Sir Moses calls "economists." 


It is striking that Sir Moses agrees with his bete noire Meyer that 
the first true slave society was established in Athens at about the 
same time as the first democracy emerged. He quibbles with 
Meyer about the interpretation of that fact but never pauses to 
reflect on the interesting question of what we might learn from 
this amazing coincidence of freedom and subjugation. Sir Moses 


is certain, however, that ancient societies have no more to teach 
to us than a corpse does a medical examiner and that the authors 
of antiquity are nothing but ideologues. At no point does he 
seem to try to enter into the thought of a world that is alien to 


us. 


Thus the author's own ideology simply vitiates the first chapter, 
and the general thesis, of this book. At best it might be of use to 
the professional who commands all the scholarly literature. In the 
three shorter chapters that follow, the historian in Sir Moses 
competes better with the ideologue, and there are many useful 
facts. His strengths are all on the negative side, however; 
although he scores points off his opponents, since there are so 
many considerations he will not admit, one begins to wonder 
whether he has proved even his negative points (e.g., that 
Christianity had nothing to do with the abolition of slavery). 
Ultimately the book provides little sense that one is grappling 
with the terrible practice of slavery and how it was related to 
what was high and low in antiquity. 


